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preventive war was hotly disputed. These grave
divisions of opinion implied that whatever Mr.
Chamberlain had done he could not have commanded
unanimous support for his action. On the whole the
most damaging criticisms were those which like Mr.
Churchill's took the long range view of the past and
the strategic view of the future.

Sir John Simon put up a weighty defence of the
Premier in what was widely regarded as the greatest
speech of his career. Either Hitler meant certain war
or was bluffing; but the one unpardonable fault in
Foreign Diplomacy was a policy based on bluff. The
risks in this case were altogether too great to admit of
it.   On the question of the Four Power Pact he
pointed out that it was-not intended to be exclusive;
it was the necessary nucleus for wider agreements.
The new factor brought about by Munich was that
Hitler for the first time had made some concession.
The dictators had been able to see for themselves that
dread and detestation of war were not confined to the
democratic  peoples.    Thirdly,   Mr.   Chamberlain's
impact with the people of Germany meant that he
and the Government were no longer abstractions dis-
torted by Goebbels' propaganda.   No amount of
official falsehood could distort the facts that had met
their eyes of a man pursuing a positive policy of peace.
Winding up the debate,  Mr.  Chamberlain spoke
again, elaborating his case. To speak of a betrayal of
the Czechs was simply preposterous; our relations
with the Czechs were complex and modified by French
policy.   It was not for us to put pressure on the
French to repudiate their solemn engagements. We
had saved Czechoslovakia from annihilation and
given her the chance of a new life.

Two details of future policy which had aroused
much speculation he dealt with firmly. There was to
be no immediate general election and no compulsory